EDUCATION
Science teaching in schools has had many difficulties to overcome. Laboratories for physics, chemistry or biology are generally expensive, and may put a severe strain on the resources of those schools which are not in receipt of a Government grant. It is not, however, necessary, perhaps not even desirable, that school laboratories should be equipped with very elaborate and expensive instruments. An enthusiastic teacher may get excellent results with simple and even with improvised apparatus, just as great discoveries have been made by physicists working in their own houses. Indeed, simple apparatus is more intelligible to the student than elaborate instruments where the physics of the experiment may be hidden by the complexity of the instrument. It is necessary, however, that the instrument, though simple, should be designed so as to be capable of giving accurate results.
Another, though less important, point is that while the teaching of classics and mathematics has a long experience and tradition behind it, the teaching of science in schools has no such tradition, and its methods have had to be developed. I think too much importance may be attached to the consideration of method. The personality of the teacher is the most important thing ; a good teacher will soon find the method which in his hands will give the best results, and will do better with this than with one imposed on him from without.
I was, during the greater part of the war, President of the Royal Society, and for the last eight months of it Master of Trinity College. Though the work of the President of the Royal Society was not quite so arduous as it is in normal times, when he is expected as the representative of British science to attend a large number of public dinners which, especially when he is not living in London, take up a good
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